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Critical fiotes on jBteto Testament passages 



"MEN OF HIS GOOD PLEASURE" (LUKE 2:14) 

No one can turn from King James's version of this verse to that of the 
Revised Version without a sense of loss in the dignity and worthiness of 
the sentiment. In place of the gospel expression, "Good will toward 
men," we have tacked on to the phrase, "And on earth peace," the qualifi- 
cation, "Among men in whom he is well pleased." The arguments for the 
adding of the sigma, and the consequent reduction of the triplet to a doublet, 
are convincing enough ; but if we can get no better meaning for it than the 
Revisers have found, we may well regret the effectiveness of textual 
criticism here. 

If the words, "In whom he is well pleased," have any meaning here, 
that meaning must be one of these two: (1) God is actually well pleased 
with men as they are ; or (2) the proclamation of peace on earth is limited 
in its application to such men as are in their character and conduct well- 
pleasing to God. 

The first of these is clearly impossible in the face of the facts. 

The second is equally impossible in the face of the fact that God cared 
to send any gospel at all. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament translation, "In whom he 
delights," is but little better, if any. 

Can we find any key to an interpretation that shall give to this last clause 
a meaning that is worthy of its place and setting ? 

Let us start with the fact that the verse in its form is "a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews." We must then look in the Hebrew literature for some usage of 
words that would give us a phrase whose Greek translation would, in form 
at least, be like the "men of good pleasure" (avOpunroK cvSokuk) of this 
verse. 

Such a usage I find in Isaiah's interpretation of his parable of the vine- 
yard in Isa. 5:7: "For the vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant" (marg., "Heb. the plant 
of his delight"). 

The force of the verse is that what the vineyard was to the man, that 
was " the men of Judah" to Jehovah. The vineyard that brought forth only 
wild grapes was no source of delight to the man, but he had hoped that it 
might be. Into it he had put toil and planning and hope, and the purpose 
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and motive of it all was that he had thought that it would become a source of 
joy and profit, that through it his hope might find its fulfilment. 

So Isaiah would interpret the history of his race to mean that into the 
men of Judah God had put effort and energy, thought and planning, hope 
and aspiration, and had looked for the fulfilment of his hope in justice and 
righteousness. 

The failure of the vineyard did not change the fact that the planting of it 
had for its purpose the man's delight. So the failure of the men of Judah 
did not alter the fact that all God's loving care that had ever been given 
to his people had for its purpose God's delight, the fulfilment of his hopes. 

Take the light of this to the interpretation of ev avOpanrois evSoKias, 
and we have the same thing, only that instead of "the men of Judah" 
we have the broadening of the divine purpose to all mankind. The coming 
of the Christ has inaugurated that which shall be for the glory of God in 
the highest and shall bring peace on earth, and this shall be among men; 
and men are they in whom God has invested all, looking to them for the 
fulfilment of his hopes, the source of his delight, the accomplishment of his 
highest will. 

The age-long failure of men can never alter the fact that the end toward 
which all God's creative activity has moved, from the beginning even until 
now, is the fulfilment of God's good will in and through men. 
" Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men — to whom God looks for his good-pleasure." 

M. S. Freeman 
Kent, O. 

TWO SUPPOSED HEBRAISMS IN MARK 

The language of Mark, the earliest of the gospels, exhibits a remarkable 
clarity, simplicity, and vigor. Beyond the other Synoptics, too, the expres- 
sion is in Mark homogeneous and sustained. A few Latin words do indeed 
occur, but these are outweighed by the Hebraistic elements which have 
been detected in the language of this gospel. Upon two such so-called 
Hebraistic elements some new light may be thrown. 

The expression, "The time is fulfilled" (tot Aifrxorat), with which Jesus 
introduces his preaching (Mark 1 : 15), is generally regarded as a Hebraism. 
There is certainly such an expression in Hebrew, but that does not neces- 
sarily imply that there was not such an expression in Greek. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that the expression was accepted and familiar in non- 
Palestinian Greek of the first. and second centuries. Clement of Rome in 
his letter to the Corinthians, written about 95 A. D., employs the phrase 



